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influence in the speeches of many of the Southern congressmen in 
the decade from 1820 to 1830. In general, the later part of his 
period is covered by Dr. Elliott much less fully than the earlier: he 
seems to have found himself unable to maintain the pace at which 
he started. 

In speaking of those who advocate international free trade as 
" laissez-faire champions," Dr. Elliott seems to fall into a mistake, — 
perhaps, rather, a mistaken attitude, — for which he has indeed not 
a few respectable precedents, but which is none the less a mistake. 
The reasoning on which it is argued that protective duties are inex- 
pedient is in many essentials different from that by which it is 
sought to prove that government interference is bad. And certainly 
when Dr. Elliott tells us that " Madison had little conception of 
laisses /aire as a principle of economic life, and in its application 
stopped far short of the school of Ricardo and Mill," we suspect he 
has not read his Ricardo with care, and feel sure he has not mastered 

his MilL F. W. Taussig. 

Die Kolonization und die Agrarverfassung der Insel Nantucket 
im ij. und 18. Jahrhundert. Von A. Sartorius von Walters- 
hausen. Abdruck aus den Jahrbuchern fur Nationalokonomie 
und Statistik. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1892. — 8vo, 23 pp. 

It will doubtless strike the American reader as strange to find in 
the German Annals of Political Economy a detailed account of the 
economic development of one of our small New England islands. 
Dr. von Waltershausen, however, claims a widespread interest for 
this bit of American history, especially among the Germans, as he 
finds here in Nantucket an agricultural development almost identical 
with that carried out centuries before in Europe by the German 
peasant settlers. 

In the southeast corner of Nantucket a small band of English 
colonists from Massachusetts, having obtained by purchase the 
exclusive right to acquire land upon the island from its resident In- 
dians, established, according to Dr. von Waltershausen's account, 
their original settlement and began to colonize the land according to 
a method of their own. First, they divided their joint rights to the 
island into twenty-seven shares and apportioned these shares, or 
"home lots," among themselves, granting to each shareholder, how- 
ever, full power of disposition over his lot, even to the extent of 
alienation or subdivision. Next, they proceeded to organize them- 
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selves into a village community, assigning to each shareholder indi- 
vidually enough land within the village for his dwelling-house and 
garden. Then by joint labor they redeemed as much waste land 
round about their village as they needed for agricultural purposes. 
Having prepared this tract roughly for the seed, they then subdivided 
it into strips, allotting to each shareholder one such strip to cultivate, 
not as he would, however, but according to certain strict rules drawn 
up by the village assembly. Finally, as common pasturage for their 
flocks — their so-called "sheep and cow commons" — they used all 
the rest of the land which they acquired from the Indians. 

Crevecceur, the only other writer who seems to have gone into the 
subject, accounts for this peculiar method of colonization by assert- 
ing that the early settlers of Nantucket, finding the land but ill 
adapted to agriculture, looked to the sea as the source of their liveli- 
hood and became at first fishermen, not farmers. All they needed 
then for their comfort were their village homes and gardens; and 
when later they began to turn somewhat to agriculture and cattle- 
raising, they simply did not deem it worth their while to allot the 
land in severalty, since there was so much of it open to occupation 
around them, and there were no trees available for the hedge- 
boundaries which a system of individual allotment would entail. 

Dr. von Waltershausen takes direct issue with Crevecceur, how- 
ever, on this point. He proves very conclusively that the first 
settlers of Nantucket were not, as Crevecceur seems hastily to have 
assumed, the fishermen who in the year 1772 settled about the 
village of Sherburn, in the north, but the colonists from Massa- 
chusetts, who settled in the south. These colonists, von Walters- 
hausen shows, took up farming and herding as their means of liveli- 
hood from the outset, finding fertile land and plenty of trees for 
houses and hedges. 

What then was the cause of this somewhat un-American form of 
colonization in Nantucket? Dr. von Waltershausen answers the 
question as follows: The little band of colonists, drawn together by 
common religious ties, found themselves alone and unprotected on 
the island. Over against them stood their common enemy, the 
Indians, from whom they must gain their land in the first place, and 
continually defend it thereafter. Behind them was no such advance 
of eastern culture as was supporting the farmer on the mainland 
while he pushed out toward the west. Finding their difficulties too 
great to be coped with singly, the Nantucket settlers were, in a 
word, forced by the very nature of things, according to the author, 
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to band together in their village community and hold their land in 
common. Their system of cattle raising, further, was also extensive. 
For this they needed land and shepherds, and as neither pasture 
land nor shepherds to tend the flocks were plentiful enough at this 
early time to allow any extended system of private ownership, they 
included this land also under their system of common ownership. 

So, like Crevecoeur, Dr. von Waltershausen accounts for the 
peculiar institutions of Nantucket by the nature of their surround- 
ings. He gives us a theory which is adequate indeed to explain 
these singular conditions ; but to my mind the connection between 
his theory and the facts of this particular case is not removed from 
the realm of mere conjecture. 

The author employs the closing pages of his concise little mono- 
graph in showing how the present system of individual ownership 
on the island has gradually superseded the old form during the 
course of the present century. The change has been brought about 
naturally, first through the growth of numbers, and secondly through 
the gradual transition from extensive to intensive agriculture and 
herding. The original twenty-seven shares, as a matter of fact, 
came finally for the most part into the hands of a few wealthy sheep 
raisers, who had long since found agriculture unprofitable. Feeling 
shackled by the old village rules of herding, these latter-day share- 
holders by mutual agreement then shook themselves free from their 
bonds, transformed each " home lot " into a right to the soil itself 
and began to pursue each his own way in caring for his flocks, to 
the utter destruction, however, of all rights of common still held by 
many of their poorer neighbors. 

Students of America's economic growth will be grateful to Dr. /von 
Waltershausen for bringing to light this most instructive bit of our 
history. The only disappointment one feels is that the author has 
not carried out to greater length his comparison between this 
peculiar American colonization and the earlier settlement of the 
German peasants. Can we not here in Nantucket follow along the 
lines of investigation taken up by Hanssen and Knapp in Germany ? 
Is not, in short, our Nantucket village community the counterpart of 
the Dorfgenossenschaft of the German freemen? The arable land 
of Nantucket, held in common by the colonists and tilled according 
to village rules, seems also to correspond very closely with the 
Flur and Flurewang of the early German agriculturists ; and we may 
even go so far as to liken the sheep and cow commons of Nantucket 
to the extended genuine Weide of the old German Markgenossenschaft. 

LlNDLEY M. KEASBEY. 



